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upper lake to the region below our very feet ; 
its mass a yellow flood, its spray a flaming 
gas. And still we went on, fascinated by the 
beautiful peril of the place. Lava in all its 
varied forms stretched around us. 
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VRILABSLPETA. in what interminable walk below us! 


on fold, as smooth as finest satin! 





The Voleano of Kilauea, 
The following description of this celebrated | plumage! 
volcano of the Sandwich Islands, is taken from|cut and dressed by the stone-mason. 


took us to one of these holes, and, looking 
into it, we could watch the torrent of melted} ; 
rock pouring like water from some unseen|hand, and controlled by his all perfect and 
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gloss of my own faith upon this tremendous 
Apocalypse of Nature, that all the palpable 
horrors of this unsearchable world in which 
we live,—are held in the hollow of God’s 


all loving will? Not even by the side of the 


ineighboring lake of Kilauea, the second lake 


to which we passed from thesubdued grandeur 
of Hale-mau-mau, was this faith disturbed. 


Great|Three fire-fountains were flinging shreds of 
coils, like ships’ hawsers, twisted and spun|gory lava thirty, forty feet into the air. 


We 


Fold | watched for an bour its gray billows, dashing 
Sulpbur-|into fire-spray against the black shore, and 
tinted scales as gorgeous as the parrot’s/throwing flecks of lava over the adjacent field, 
Blocks as perfectly quarried as if|and no sense of danger or thought of fear at- 
Caves|tended us. ° 


A pronounced crack all around 


a recent work, “A-lo-ha,’"—the Hawaiian|where the lava, cooling as it dripped, has|the rim of Kilauea, about three feet from the 


salutation of weleome—by G. L. Chaney. 

“The next morning was clear. It showed/gray pendants. Glittering crusts, so light and 
us exactly where we were,—in a large grass| porous that they seem like petrified sponges, 
house not far from the edge of a hole in the| with every color of the rainbow caught and 
world, from five hundred to a thousand feet|prisoned in them. Surely lava is the verita- 
deep and nine miles in circumference. 
blackness of freshly cooled lava was below,|unmistakable lava and nothing else. 


ing but not unnatural compound. Cooled|gloom and melt and hold and run and stand 
water and cooled lava take on similar forms, |still, and make and destroy the world around 
and the grouping of these upheaved masses|it in such seemingly indifferent fashion, as 
of lava-rock was like the surface of a great|this sea of lava on whose frozen waves we 
ice-floe. A cliff all around the crater, injare walking with a faith in Nature which 
places exactly perpendicular,—the fragments | Peter had not in his Lord. And now we are 
falling from it, and usually accumulated at|nearing the living fountain of this great, black 
the foot of such cliffs in sloping insteps of|sea. Cones dripping sulphur and spouting 
débris, having been swallowed up and melted /steam and fire appear. We follow our guide 
in the once molten flood. In the far corner|around a brook of lava too hot and fresh for 
of the great crater, a cloud which no sunshine |us to wade through it. 
can disperse ; under it, the fire unqueuchablo.| A steady lift in the surface of the crater. 
I wonder if I am alone in the impulse I} We are coming to the lake. A dull roar as 
have to turn away from the object I mostjof a lion over the bank! A gust of hot sul- 
desire to see ; that is, if it isa great object.|phurous air in our faces! One more upward 
I had the same feeling at Niagara. It seizes|step to where our guide is standing, and Hale. 
me at Kilauea. I am in no haste to go.|mau-mau lies before us,—a lake of molten 
Rather would I tarn away and wait. But|lava one hundred and fifty feet across, and 
Captain H and Forbes and the bardened|twenty feet below the edge on which we 
guide are waiting for me. I must go. Thejstand. It looked gray as we saw it in the 
preliminary tumble of six hundred feet is/full daylight, and at first sight it might have 
calculated to shake the sentiment well out of|been taken for a sea of melted lead; but in 
one ; and following that, further on, another, |its tidal motion towards the southwest, either 
only less, descent completes the disenthral-|the wind or its own inner agony roughened 
ment. We are now walking over a crust [so|its surface, and every ripple bled. Nothing is 
thin] that we need the confidence inspired by|or can be as it has been painted ; least of all 
our guide’s unconcern, and the assurance that|this ever-changing volcano. Nature always 
in all the numerous visits to the volcano there|surprises, but seldom disappoints us. I had 
has never been a serious accident. It seems|looked for fury, tempest, frenzy, in this lake 
incredible that there is no danger in such|of fire. I found a terrible composure. Only 
wandering over a floor which has been broken|in one place on the opposite shore, where the 
up within the week—yes, within twenty-four|sea seemed to break, was there any audible 
hours—by the force of undermining fire and |or visible outburst. 
flood. What certainty can there be that the} There a lateral fountain flung itself thirty 
very path which we are taking may not crack |feet into the air; and, cooled and winnowed 
and bulge with liquid lava this very moment? |by the passing breeze, scattered shining black 
Only an inch or two below the dull, black! grains of lava and the dry, brittle chaff, called 
surface, these blocks glow like heated coal. My | Pele’s hair, far and wide. But even this wild 
walking stick kindles into flame the moment fountain seemed perfectly controlled. It only 
it enters one of these cracks. We actually'| 
cross streams of lava which were pressed out/and under full control, with which Hale- 
and cooled only yesterday. In places there|}mau-mau affected me. 











added to the impression of power in reserve 


fretted the roof with Venctian red or dull|edge, warned us not to step beyond its death- 


line. That broken edge falls into the fiery 
abyss from time to time, and goes to the burn- 
ing. 


The nearest approach to an accident ever 


The ble Proteus, and in all its changes it is always| known here was when A—— and some friends 


What|from Onomea overstepped the line to look 
in one great lake of fire ice ;--to make a dar-|else could coil and crack and shimmer and|more directly into the pit. 


They had just 
stepped back from their perilous exploration 
when the shelf on which they had been stand- 
ing fell into the burning lake. More prudent, 
we kecp on the safer side, and watch the 
play of the fire-fountains, fascinated by their 
novelty and splendor. Just before we came 
away, a mighty commotion began in the cen- 
tre of the sea. Its surface was upheaved, and 
the very mountain seemed to shake with the 
‘swelling thereof.’ Slowly, deliberately, as 
if with settled purpose, the movement was 
begun, and then, with one tremendous spring, 
the fountain shot into the air a column of 
blood-red lava, thirty feet in height, shower- 
ing burning pebbles upon the surrounding 
lake, and a spray like spun glass upon the 
neighboring rocks. For a few minutes it 
stood blowing like a whale, where it had 
risen, and then it wallowed slowly to the 
shore, leaving the gray sea behind it lashed 
into bloody foam. When we turned away, it 
was still roaring and fuming under the for- 
bidding cliff which shutit in. But it was 
only biding its time. That very night, looking 
from our distant post of observation, the vol- 
cano house, we could distinctly see the rush- 
ing of the uplifted flood from shore to shore, 
and the leap of the fiery monsters from their 
imprisonment.”—G. LD. Chaney. 





The One Baptism.—I saw that either I must 
be buried by that baptism of Christ with him 
into death, or else there would be no rising 
with him into newness of life. There might 
be a rising into newness of profession; but 
that would not do, it was newness of life I must 
come to; the other I had tried over and over. 
—John Burnyeat. 

If there be not a care, even while we are in 
one thing doing for the Truth in the outward, 


Am I putting the|in the inward we may lose it.—Jbid. 
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For “The Friend.” |chaptersin the Bible, besides portions of many 


Anne Sears, others, and a number of pieces of poetry, Refugees in Kansas. 

The subject of this memoir was the daugh-|nearly all of which she had learned after be-| Extract from a letter received by some 
ter of John and Sarah Doddna, and a native|coming blind; these she would very often re-| Friends in Philadelphia, from Elizabeth L, 
of Greenville county, North Carolina, where|peat to herself. She frequently requested|Comstock, dated Topeka, Kansas, 2d month 
her parents lived until about the year 1790,/some member of the family to find certain |5th, 1880. 
when they removed to Edgecombe county, of|passages in the Bible, which ministers had} “We bave had loud calls from Parsons, 
the same State. Here there was a meeting of |quoied, or which otherwise had come under|Emporia, Fort Scott, Leavenworth, Independ. 
the Society of Friends, of whom her mother|her notice; the last one was this in the 57th /ence and other parts of the State, and have 
had bad some knowledge, and whom she now |of Isaiah: “ For thus saith the high and lofty |sent off large quantities without opening, 
wished to join. The family were mach pleased |One, that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is|We have requested our agents in these dif. 
with Friends, and with the exception of one|Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, |ferent places to report to us every name and 
daughter, all became members and continued | with him also that is of a contrite and hum-/address, that we may receipt the goods, or do 
so through life. Anne was at this time about|ble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, |it themselves. But the rush is so great, the 
nine years of age, and she became warmly |and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” |need so immediate, and the pressure so over. 
attached to the principles of our Society. |This was one of her favorites ; and it was with|whelming, that we cannot rely upon all being 
Her father, with his family, emigrated to|thankfal feelingsthe grand-daughter, who had |done as we could wish. Of one thing our dear 
Ohio in the year 1804, and settled first in Jef-| found the passage for her, heard, on the day friends in Philadelphia may be sure of, viz,, 
ferson county, near Short Creek settlement of|of her fancral, a beloved friend and minister|that every package entrusted to our kind 
Friends ; here they remained about a year,and|(who knew not of the circumstan2e) com- 


For “The Friend,” 


then came to Belmont county, near Barnes- 
ville, where, in 1810, she married Peter Sears, | 
a native of Prince George county, Virginia. 

In those early days and the settling of a 
new country, the pioneers necessarily under- 
went many trials ; yet we find that they were 
still diligent in the attendance of their meet- 
ings; and it is with a feeling of admiration 
that we contemplate the zeal which they 
manifested in this duty. At one time her 
husband took charge of preparing and warm- 
ing the meeting house, and as they had a large 
family, it frequently became necessary for one 
of the parents to remain at home. In cold 
weather when she attended, she would go on 
horseback, a distance of about two miles, and 
carry a chunk of fire to kindle the charcoal 
upon the hearth in their humble meeting- 
house. 

In 1827 she met with an accident, which 
deprived her of sight in her left eye. The 
other eye remained healthy for nearly thirty 
years, when she took adeep cold, which settled 
in it, and after suffering for eighteen weeks, 
she became entirely blind. This was twenty- 
three years before her death, during which 
time she never saw the light of day or looked 
upon the faces of her family or the friends who 
came to visit her, and whom she loved so well. 
Yet she very much enjoyed their company, 
and frequently imparted counsel and admoni- 
tion to them in the love of Truth. She was 
very cheerful, for as she passed through this 
long night of darkness, her soul was illumined 
by a brighter light than that of earth, and a 
spirit of resignation under this affliction was 
ever manifest. Her hearing became impaired, 
but with these exceptions she retained her 
faculties remarkably well. She had led an 
active life, and now, although deprived of 
sight, she eould not well give up all the duties 
in which she had engaged: she therefore 
learned to sew and knit, which although not 
perfectl x done, yet served to help pass away the 
time. Strange as it may seem, she contrived 
a plan by which she could frequently thread 
her needle. To do this, she would be careful 
to stop sewing when she had three or four 
inches of thread left, and leaving it fast, she 
would push the needle down to the goods; 
then sharpening the old thread and one end 
of the new with her knife, she would firmly 
twist them together; this done, she would 
carefully slip the needle over the twist, thus| 
. passing it from the old to the new thread. 

Her memory was very remarkable, and 
seemed even brighter than before the loss of 
sight. She could repeat upwards of twenty’ 


friend, Joshua L. Baily, has reached Topeka 
mence her testimony with this very text.|safely, and all have been heartily welcome, 
She was a diligent attender of meeting, until| greatly appreciated, and have been wisely 
within the last year of her life, when her|distributed to the best of our ability. You 
health would not permit it, yet she still felt a/will greatly oblige me, and save me much 
lively interest and an exercise of spirit that|writing, if you will kindly extend this infor. 
they might be held in the power of trath. mation to all the Philadelphia friends who 
Among her papers was found one in her have so kindly and generously helped us in 
own hand-writing, which says: “ Perheys|our work. 
these few lines may be seen when they may| The assistance Joshua L. Baily has given 
have a tendency to revive the drooping mind ‘1s in receiving and forwarding and in secur. 
to trust in the Lord, in whom is everlasting jing free transportation, is beyond all money 
strength, and leave all discouragements be-|value—dollars and cents cannot describe or 
hind. I was about to take a journey, when|represent it. 
in a feeble state of health, and as I wasde-| Refagees coming in fast, 4500 more on the 
sirous that 1 might be guided in the right! way from one point in Mississippi, expected 
way, it brought me into mach thoughtfulness. |to land Lere in a few days. Excuse haste— 
When in this state of mind, and at a time/I have 95 letters before me to answer. 
when retired alone, this sweet encouragement Your friend truly, 
seemed to be with me: ‘Go, and the Lord go Erizasetu L. Comstock.” 
with thee.’ ” | May the friends of suffering humanity be 
For several weeks previous to the close of incited to send liberally of their means, with 
her life, her health seemed gradually to de-|which a kind Heavenly Father has blessad 
cline. About two weeks before the change,|them, remembering it “is more blessed to 
she spoke of some garments which she had (give than to receive.” 
laid by to be placed upon her after death ;| 
when the question was asked if she thought 
she would need them soon? she answered, | 


A Warning.—When I was in Dublin, soon 
after my first landing, I was livingly opened 
“Oh! it seems sometimes as if I am almost/in the life and power of the gospel, at a meet- 


gone. I hope it may be well with me.” ling at Sycamore Alley, in which, among other 
When asked if she felt ready, she said, ‘‘I\things, I had a good deal to say about the 
hope I am, and that my mercifal Heavenly |spiritual fire of the Lord which is in Zion, 
Father will be with me through the dark |/and his furnace which is in Jerusalem, for the 
valley of the shadow of death. Whata mercy jrefining of all such as ever become his sons 
it is that we have such a good Heavenly|and daughters. A man, in a stable near by, 
Father!” A few days before her close, she|made a great noise to drown my voice, which 
supplicated for strength to bear her sufferings, he continued for some little time, and as my 
and at another time that they might be cut voice raised, he increased his noise ; and I was 
short in righteousness, if consistent with his told that some heard him saying something 
holy will. Another time were heard the'in contempt about the fire I spoke of, or how- 
words, ‘Praises, praises,” falling from her|ever he was heard speaking about the burning 
lips. The evening before the final change, |of the fire. Another person discharged a gun 
being taken worse, she thought the time had ‘just by the meeting-house, when I was in the 
come, and said in a distinct voice, “ Farewell,|midst of my most fervent engagement; the 
farewell all!” then farther said: “I do not|/report was very loud, and disturbed many ; 
know I am going, but [hopel am.’ These we |but I was carried through as if nothing had 
must consider her parting words, for although |happened. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
she afterward revived and lasted several hours, | But now, on my return to Dublin, I was fully 
yet she was unable to talk with us, or when|informed that the poor wretched man, whd 
the silent messenger came, to bid us a last|shouted so loudly in the stable to drown my 
“ farewell.” voice, and spoke so ignorantly about the burn- 
Thus “the sun of her life went down calmjing of the fire, was, in less than two weeks 
and serene.” For some hours before the| after, consumed to death by fire in the same 
change, she was relieved of her sufferings,|stable where he had thus impiously behaved ; 
and the flame of her life grew feebler, until, | for the stable taking fire by some means when 
even as a lamp whose oil is consumed, it was|he was in it, he was burnt before he could be 
silently extinguished on the evening of the|got out. 
5th of Eleventh month, 1878. She was aged | This I heard of several weeks before my 
91 years, 8 months and 15 days. |return, but I chose not to insert it till I had 
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city ; but finding it a fact, and much noticed 
by many people of different religious profes- 
sions in Dublin, as a very remarkable instance 
of the providence or judgment of God; I 
thought proper to give the relation of it a 

lace here ; and I do it withont presuming to 
say how far it was in special judgment. But 
as God’s dealings are all in wisdom, perhaps 
such an instance of his all-wise government 
as this, may have a striking and profitable 
effect upon some of the hardened and daring, 
who may read it, or at least may tend to guard 
and caution some of the less abandoned against 
giving way to the suggestions of infidelity, 
profaneness or audacity. For, most assuredly, 
there is a God of justice as well as mercy, who 
sees and knows all our thoughts, words and 
actions, and fur every evil, will bring us into 
judgment; yea, for every thigg contrary to 
his holy will and wisdom.—J. Scott's Journal. 





For “ The Friend ” 
Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth, 
(Continued from page 214.) 

1874. 11th mo. 28th. Visited J. B., I think 
I was enabled to feel much for him. Oj! that 
he may be favored to have a true sense of his 
state and condition ; be able to make his peace 
with his Divine Master and be prepared for 
an admittance into rest. Oh! may I take 
warning from the sickness and deaths that 
are taking place around us, and remember 
my covenants with my Divine Master; how 
great have been his mercies and long-suffering 
with me, a poor unworthy, backsliding crea- 
ture. 


12th mo. 16th. Attended the funeral of|bis Divine Master faithfully, and be a burden-|of his own will to the Divine will. 


J.B. I think before he died he appeared con- 
cerned to make preparation for the change ; 
the concern may have been felt while in health, 
I know not. Oh! the danger of putting off 
that important work for a sick bed. What 
poor thoughtless creatures we are. I feel it in 
myself, I feel concerned on my own account. 

1875. 1st mo. 2d. Commenced a new year 
which we have been permitted to enter upon 
no doubt in wisdom and mercy, while many 
within the year just past away have been 
taken from works to rewards; [| believe our 
continuance has been in mercy for a wise and 
good purpose. Oh! may we be concerned to 
know the will of our Divine Master, and live 
a life of obedience to Him, serve and enjoy 
Him here and be prepared to join the just of 
all generations in praising Him through a 
never-ending eternity. Oh! may I in time to 
come love my Divine Master more and serve 
Him better. 


3d mo. 28th. Before going to meeting I 


THE FRIEND. 


got fuller information and confirmation in the|answered,—what encouragement to such a/ Him better, and be grateful for the many un- 


poor unworthy creature, 
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merited favors received. Was favored I hope 


7th mo. 4th. We were in unmerited mercy|in an interview with Jas. Watt, to make somo 


favored to have a comfortable meeting ; had 
the company of A. H. I thought she was 
favored with a sense of the state of the meet 
ing; spoke well to the young people, also to 
those advanced in life. I have for the last 
week or two passed through close trials and 
provings, had not my Divine.Master been 
pleased in his unmerited mercy to help and 
support me, it seemed as if I could not have 
borne up ander my trials. What an inex- 
pressible favor it is to feel his good presence 
to be with us, and a sense of his loving-kind- 
ness and faith in Him in the time of trial; He 
can bless all and make them work together 
for our good. 

9th mo, 14. Saw a number of poor men 
travelling the road who seemed to be without 
a home or employment. . Had a pretty satis- 
factory opportunity of talking to two of them. 

10th mo. 10th. Attended our meeting at 
Marshalton. 1 was permitted to feel through 
a part of the meeting, much weakness ; before 
the close I trust was favored to feel the good 
presence of our Divine Master to be near, to 
my great comfort; truly one hour spent in his 
presence is worth a thousand elsewhere. | 

14th. Was much tried in the forepart of! 
the meeting with wandering thoughts, was} 
favored before the close to have my mind 
settled to my comfort,—the praise is due to 





favorable impressions in relation to the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. Thought I 
had a favored opportunity with Geo. Jacobs; 
bad many favors daring this visit, the morn- 
ing before leaving Tunessassa.” 

Thus closes, so far as we know, the diary 
of our beloved friend; it was commenced in 
1843, at Tunessassa, and the last word traced 
by his hand therein appears to be “ Tunes- 
sassa,” showing his unabated interest in these 
poor people for a period of about 32 years. 
He survived the last entry near two j cars, 
dying in the 6th month, 1877, in the posses- 
sion of his faculties, as his life had been, peace- 
fully, calmly, saying to those about him when 
near the close, that when the spirit left the 
body he wished the limbs to be straightened 
out and every thing in and about the premises 
to remain perfectly quiet for the space of one 
hour. 

The preparation of the Extracts for the 
press, can traly be said to have been a labor 
of love, a desire being felt that they may be 
instructive and encouraging to both reader 
and compiler. It seems desirable for us all 
to notice the reverential spirit manifested 
throughout the journal; the avoidance of the 
use of the sacred name, the absence of strong 
expressions, frequently using the words “ 
trust, I hope, or I think ; great cause for grati- 


the Great Head of the Church. I trast I may|tude,” &., instead of any positive expression 
say I have been much comforted in some evi-|of the existence of the feeling in his own 
dences of improvement in dear My de-! breast; also the desire for humility, close 
sire for him is that he may be given up to serve| watchfulness over self, and entire surrender 
“ Mark 
bearer in his church militant. I think I may|the perfect man and behold the upright, for 





say at times I desire the spiritual welfare of; 
all the human family.” 
The following appears to be the last record 





the end of that man is peace.” 
Among the papers of the deceased aro 
several manuscripts in his own handwriting ; 


in his diary of a visit to the Indians on the|some copies of letters written by him ; also a 


Allegheny reservation, in whose welfare he 
had been so long interested. 

10th mo. 29th. “I think I may say I felt 
it to be my duty to leave my home to go to 
the Allegheny reservation to assist Joseph 
Scattergood, he wishing my advice in relation 
to the boundaries of the villages on the reser- 
vation. 

31st. Sat a comfortable meeting with the 
friends living [at Tunessassa]. It being the 
time of vacation at the school, the Indian 
children had gone home. 


11th mo. lst. The day being stormy and a! 


good deal of snow on the ground, I remained 
at Tunessassa. 

2d. Visited a number of Indian families; 
have cause to be thankful for the favors of the 


felt discouraged on account of indisposition of|day ; feel the necessity of being humble and 


body, and feeling my weakness and unfitness 
to occupy the seat I do and the responsibility 
of closing a meeting for worship. I trust we 
were favored to feel the presence of our Divine 
Master, and some ability to perform accept- 
able worship; to me a favored meeting in 
which I felt strengthened and encouraged to 
trust in the Great Head of the Church, not- 
withstanding my great unworthiness. I think 
I was favored to feel for the welfare of those 
in attendance with us. 

6th mo. 5th he writes: ‘‘ Humiliating trials 
and anxiety have been permitted tocome upon 
me; I hope they may work together for my 
good. I think I have been in unmerited 
mercy favored to feel the Divine Arm under- 
neath to support me, and I hope my prayers 





watchfal. 

3d. Walked down the river to Abel Pierce’s, 
the river being too high to ford (as they 
were repairing the bridge) could not cross 
with a team; called at Jas. Pierce’s, King 
Pierce’s and Wm. Bones; I hope the day was 
profitably spent ; got back to Tunessassa safe- 
ly ; the crossing on the bridge rather danger- 
ous; suppose [ walked about ten miles. 

5th. Made avery satisfactory visit to Owen 
Blacksnake and wife, Owen expressed his 
satisfaction with the visit; his wife asked 
some questions which I answered, and Owen 
interpreted to her; I hope the visit may be of 
use to the visited—the praise be to the Great 
Head of the Church. May the Indians with 
myself be enabled to love Him more and serve 


few letters written to him by valuable friends, 
now removed, we humbly trust, from works 
to rewards—some extracts from which it is 
thought would be interesting as well as in- 
structive. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_—+ a —___ 


Hat Honor. 

Stephen Grellet while prosecuting his re- 
ligious engagements in Spain, states in his 
journal, that his attention was called to “an 
extract from the Madrid Gazette, with a copy 
of the order sent by the King to the Gov- 
ernors of the Provinces, and the public au- 
thorities, and people where we may travel, 
directing that due civilties should be shown 
to us by all, and that free entrance be allowed 
us to any place we may wish to visit. It 
states also, that we are members of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, known by the name 
of Quakers; that it is part of our religious 
scruples to enter all places and appear before 
everybody, without uncovering the head, con- 
sidering that real honor or respect cannot be 
properly manifested by taking off the hat ; that, 
accordingly, we had been before the King 
and Queen, and their young Princess, with 
our hats on. Orders are therefore given that 
no molestation be offered us, either on this, or 
on any other account whatever. It appears 
that this order was made known in the places 
we passed through, and excited the curiosity 
of the people tosee us. Here, also, this order 
is published in their newspaper. We are 
thereby rendered very public characters.” 


For “The Friend” 
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Where England found her Vegetables. 

When Qaeen Catharine on one occasion ex- 
pressed a wish for a salad, it is said that there 
were no materials in England of which to 
make it. According to Northwick, this was 
in 1509. If so, it must have been within a 
few months of the royal marriage, and the 
young king, to gratify the wish of his bride, 
forthwith sent over to Holland for gardeners 
to come and cultivate what was requisite for 
the purpose. Our native stock, as in the case 
of fruits, appears to have been remarkably 
scanty, and, such as they were, have been, 
for the most part, altogether superseded by 
foreign importations. We have, for instance, 
a native species of cabbage still found here 
and therein England growing wild; but of 
the 187 distinct samples mentioned in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Journal for last 
July as having been under culture and exami- 
nation at Chiswick, probably no one would 
own to any relationship with the scrubby 
little indigenous cabbage or colewort. 

There is a specious of carrot, again, indi- 
genous to this country, and it would seem, 
indeed, to almost every other country where 
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gether unreasonably so, either. The potato 
is closely related to the deadly nightshade 
and the mandrake, and from its stems and 
leaves may be extracted a very powerfal nar- 
cotic. In Burgundy, the adoption of the 
potato as food was fora time forbidden by 
law, being deemed ‘ta poisonous and mis- 
chievous roet.” In England, prejudice against 
it was fora long time very strong, more es- 
pecially among the poor. It was believed to 
occasion dysentery and leprosy. 

Rhubarb we obtained indirectly from China. 
Modern Europe first became acquainted with 
it in 1535. Our garden peas are said to have 
come to us from France, and were first known 
as “ Fulham pease, because the grounds about 
Fulham, neere London, doe bring them for- 
ward soonest.” The introduction was proba- 
bly in the reign of Honry VIII , whose honey- 
moon indulgence of his bride’s desire for salad 
seems to have exerted a wonderful influence 
on English horticulture. Inthe reign of Eliza- 
beth, however, they were still not grown to 
any great extent, though they seem to have 
been imported from Holland. Faller says, 
“they were dainties for ladies, they came so 


a light soil is found. In its wild state, how-|far and cost so dear.” 
ever, it is scarcely edible, being strong andjis one kind of pea indigenous to England. 
unpleasant in flavor, and dry and tough in|Beans we appear to have imported from 
substance. It has been said that the seed of|Morocco, and the authority last quoted says 
the wild carrot, sown for two or three years|there is no difference bet ween the garden bean 
in rich as well as light soil, will yield excel-jand the field bean, except such as is to be 
lent roots. Those who have tried the experi-|attributed to cultivation and good soil. The 
ment, however, emphatically deny the truth/kidney bean is also not a native of England. 
of this, and it is probable that all our present|This, we are assured, was firat introduced into 
varieties came from abroad. Some have main-|this country from the Netherlands in 1509— 
tained that the cultivated carrot came origi-;another importation, therefore, in all proba- 
nally from Flanders, and that it was first|bility due to Henry’s horticultural enthusiasm 
grown at Sandwich, in Kent, in the time of|at the time when he was a doting young 
Elizabeth. Gerard calls the plant the Candia|spouse. It is a curious fact that the early in- 
carrot, and seems to assume that the best sort |troduction of the scarlet ranner seems to have 


came to us from Candia. Very much the same}met with no little prejudiced opposition from | 


Gerard says that there | 


history may be given of the parsnip. This, 
also, is indigenous, but in its wild state is 
worthless, and our present edible sorts are 
from ‘over the sea.” 

Nobody knows precisely where the potato 
came from originally. It has been found ap- 
parently indigenous, in many parts of the 
world. Darwin, for instance, found it wild in 
the Chonos Archipelago. Sir W. J. Hooker 
says that it is common at Valparaiso, where 
it grows abundantly on the sandy hills near 
the sea. In Peru and other parts of South 
America it appears to be at home, and it is a 
noteworthy fact that Darwin should have 
noted it both in the humid forests of the 
Chonos Archipelago and among the central 
Chilian mountains, where sometimes rain does 
not fall for six months at a stretch. It was 
to the colonists whom Sir Walter Raleigh 
sent out, in Elizabeth’s reign, that we are 
indebted for our potatoes. Herriot, who went 
out with these colonists, and who wrote an 
account of his travels, makes what may, per- 
haps, be regarded as the earliest mention of 
thisvegetable. Under the heading of “roots,” 
he mentions what he calls the ‘‘openawk.” 
“These roots,” he says, “are round, some 


large as a walnut, others much larger; they|Feyrod did. Judas did. No man is fit for it, \Ject- 


grow on damp soils, many hanging together, 
as if fixed on ropes; they are good food, either 
boiled or roasted.”’ At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Philips says that this 
root was planted, as a curious exotic, in the 


an idea that the color of the flowers was due 
to blood.—London Globe. 


The Great Master—* Lam my own master!” 


cried 
tried 
which 
ter!” 

‘« Did you ever consider what a responsible 
post that is ?” asked his friend. 

“ Responsible—is it ?” 

‘‘A master must lay out the work which he 
wants done and see that it is doneright. He 
should try to secure the best ends by the best 
means. He must keep on the look-out against 
obstacles and accidents, and watch that every- 
thing goes straight, else be must fail,” 

“ Well.” 

‘To be master of yourself you have your 
conscience to keep clear, your heart to culti- 
vate, your temper to govern, your will to di- 
rect, and your judgment to instruct. You 
are master over a hard lot, and if you don’t 
master them they will master you.” 

“ That is so,” said the young man. 

‘“* Now, I could undertake no such thing, 
said his friend. “I should fail, sure, if I did. 
Saul wanted to be his own master, and failed. 


a young man, proudly, when a friend 
to persuade him from an enterprise 
he had on hand; “I am my own mas- 


” 


‘One is my Master, even Christ.’ I work 


under his direction. He is regular, and where 
he is master, all goes right.’"-—Dr. Bacon. 


The Light of Christ.—The light of Christ in 


gardens of the nobility; but it was long ere|thy conscience which shows thee thy sin, is 
it came into general use. Many held them|that which will save thee from it.—Francis 
to be poisonous, and it would seem not alto-| Howgill. 


“The Beauty of Holiness,” 
BY W. C, GRIFFITH. 

I desired to know of my friend H., a usefal 
and greatly beloved member of the Church at 
Kingwood, what it was that brought him to 
Christ. I had known him several years be. 
fore as an outspoken enemy of the truth, a 
studeat of Renan, and a warm admirer of 
Hume, and I felt curious to learn the secret of 
so marked a change. 

“It was the life of a poor wood-chopper,” 
he replied, “that led me to repentance, [ 
grew up in the country, and adjoining m 
father’s farm there lived an old man who 
earned a livelihood for himself and family by 
cutting wood. He owned a three-acre lot, and 
lived in a log-house which had been built 
mainly with his own hands. These were hig 
only earthly possessions ; but bere, ‘ far from 
ithe maddenin$ crowd’s ignoble strife, his 
sober wishes never learned to stray.’ They 
|had no cause to stray, indeed, for by dint of 
long-continued care and labor, bestowed in 
the intervals of his customary vocation, the 
old man had converted bis little freehold from 
‘a wild marsh into a very paradise. Every 
flower and shrub, every tree that was pleasant 
ito look upon, had its representative in that 
little inclosure. It was kept as clean as a 
new-swept floor. No wandering leaf could 
hide from the eye of the owner, and the grass 
was always evenly shaved oncea week. Here 
lived the most contented man it was ever my 
good fortune to meet. I verily believe he 
;would not have exchanged his humble abode 
for the rank and wealth of an English noble- 
man. His patience earned him an enviable 
reputation ; for there was not a boy in the 
| whole neighborhood who did not call him Job. 
\I had seen this trait of his character tried by 
heavy afflictions, by oft-repeated and wither. 
ing disappointments, by the grossest insults; 
yet under all no murmur escaped his lips, nor 
was there even the shadow of a perturbed 
spirit within. His summer lasted all the year. 
There were many Christians in the same 
neighborhood, but this man’s goodness was 
conspicuous in the gentleness of his speech, 
the kindness of his manners, the utter aban- 
donment of self, and the consecration of all 
his powers to religious uses. It was said that 
he had held more class-meetings in his garden 
i'than were ever held in the village church, and 
there was good reason to believe that this 
was true; for when the long summer evenings 
came, it was his delight to invite his neigh- 
bors and friends to see his flowers and trees, 
and when they had strolled about the lot for 
a while, he was sure to draw them inside the 
little rustic arbor that stood in the centre 
walk of the garden, and there he would have 
all seated, and then, striking up some well- 
known hymn, he would begin a meeting that 
sometimes lasted an hour. Sometimes he 
would relate his experience; at other times 
he would relate the experience of some friend. 
Often he would take out his pocket Testa- 
ment, and reading a few verses would draw 
his hearers into conversation about the sub- 
The impressions made upon my young 
mind on occasions*of this kind abided through 
all the skeptical readings of my life, and will 
abide forever. On one occasion, during my 
study of an infidel work, I remember to have 
dreamed of this old man. I saw him, asI had 
often seen him in my boyhood, hanging his 
wallet upon the limb of a tree after dinner, 
and going into the woods to pray. When he 











returned his face seemed to be lit up with a 
heavenly glow. The vision aroused me to 
new and most serious reflections about my 
soul, and while the reasoning of infidel writers 
—particularly that of Herbert Spencer—was 
very attractive and forcible to my mind, the 
fact of this man’s goodness, as the result of a 
supernatural influence, ever stood before me 
with an admonitory certainty I could neither 
gainsay nor lose sight of. It grew upon me, 
indeed, until my doubts fled away, as tho dark- 
ness disappears before the increasing light of 
day, and finally I was led a humble penitent 
to the feet of the Saviour.” 

This incident, related in detail, strongly 
illustrates the power of godly living. The 
philosophy of holiness has led but few to 
Christ. Its beauty has won thousands. On 
this principle Joudet tells us “ to make truth 
beautiful, and not seek to arm her.” ‘The 
gospel never needs an apology. It only needs 
to be abundantly illustrated, and those who 
are all the time undertaking to defend the 
truth, or to make it plausible and effective by 
nicely-balanced arguments, do greatly mistake 
the power it is possible for them to wield. It 
is important to preach doctrines ; it is more 
important to adorn them with holy living. A 
soft answer bas been known to turn away 
wrath, when a discourse on anger failed to 
have any apparent effect. It is the power of 
“living epistles,” rather than written letters, 
that is needed everywhere. 

Martinsburgh, W. Va. 
—Christian Advocate. 


SUDDEN DEATH. 


“Sudden death is sudden glory,” 
Such the utterance that was given, 

When I heard the touching story 
Of thy quick escape to Heaven. 


On the whirlwind’s airy pinions 
Did the mighty prophet fly ; 

Thou, like him wast swiftly carried 
To thy mansion in the sky. 


May the mantle of thy spirit, 

Rest on those, thou leav’st below ! 
May we all as gladly follow, 

When the call shail bid us go. 


Then, or long, or short the warning, 
Waiting, ready for the word, 

We shall trim our lamps rejoicing, 
Going forth, to meet our Lord. 


At an hour, not unprepared for, 
Shall the solemn summons come, 
While angelic hallelujahs, 
Bid us welcome to our home: 


Ransomed by a Saviour’s purchase, 
We shall swell the adoring strain, 

Glory, honor, high thanksgiving 
To the Lamb, for sinners slain. 


BANISHMENT OF UNBELIEF. 


Depart unbelief! my Saviour is near, 
And for my relief will surely appear : 


With Christ in the vessel, I smile at the storm, 
Determined to save, He watched o’er my path 
When, Satan’s blind slave, I sported with death. 


And can He have taught me to trust in his name, 
And thus far have brought me to put me to shame? 
Then should I complain of want or distress, 
Temptation or pain? He told me no less: 

The heirs of salvation, I know from his word, 
Through much tribulation must follow their Lord! 


Though dark be my way, since He is my guide, 
’Tis mine to obey, ’tis his to provide ; 

His way was much rougher and darker than mine: 
Did Jesus thus suffer, and shall I repine ? 

Though painful at present, ’twill cease before long, 
And then, oh, how pleasant the conqueror’s song! 


Selected. 
By prayer let me wrestle, and He will perform : 
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MY BIRDS. 


T lean from the window at morning, 
And hear in the street 

The chirp of the tiny brown sparrows, 
So cheery and sweet. 


Around me the swallows come circling 
On lightest of wings, 

While high on the bongh of the elm-tree 
A glad robin sings. 


My birds! they flit gaily about me, 
They twitter and call; 

But the message they bring in the morning 
Is sweetest of all. 


For the sparrows chirp gaily,—“ Be cheerful, 
Whatever befall ;” 

“ Be strong,” sing the swallows above me, 
God careth for all. 


“ Be trustful.” Oh robin, low singing, 
Your message is best ; 

Each day brings its work and its blessing,— 
Trust God for the rest. 


My bright little songsters, I hear you 
With heart glad and free ; 

For I know that the Father in heaven, 
Who sent you to me, 


Not only will strengthen and cheer me 
Each hour of the day, 
But will, in his own loving kindness, 


Be with me alway. 
— Millie Colcord. 


Selected. 
LET IT PASS. 


Be not swift to take offence 
Anger is a foe to sense ; 
t it pass ! 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which may disappear ere long ; 
Rather sing this cheery song 
Let it pass ! 


Strife corrodes the purest mind ; 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass! 
Any vulgar souls that live, 
May condemn without reprieve ; 
Let it pass! 


Echo not an angry word ; 

Think how often you have erred ; 
Let it pass! 

Since our joys must pass away, 

Like the dew-drops on the spray, 

Wherefore should our sorrows stay ? 
Let it pass! 


If for good you’ve taken ill, 
Oh! be kind and gentle still, 
Let it pass! 
Time at last makes all things straight, 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great ; 
Let it pass! 


Bid your anger to depart, 

Lay these homely words to heart, 
Let it pass! 

Follow not the giddy throng; 

Better to be wronged than wrong; 

Therefore sing the cheery song 
Let it pass! 


A Life that can Suffer.—I was greatly satis- 
fied in my journey, chiefly that I found a life 
amongst Friends that can suffer ; and I am sure 


The North-East Passage. 


The following is condensed from an article 
in The Christian Advocate. 

Since the opening of Japan, and the gene- 
ral revival of interest in the eastern ocean 
and China, the Swedes and Norwegians have 
been exceedingly desirous of finding a passage 
there, by way of the Arctic Ocean, which, if 
attained, would be short and direct in com- 
parison with the long and circuitous one by 
way of the Southern and Indian Oceans, 

After a great deal of persuasion, Professor 
Nordenskjold succeeded in obtaining from the 
Government and other sources the means for 
fitting out an expedition of two vessels, with 
a view to test the practicability of a north- 
east passage to Japan. They started about 
the middle of 7th mo. 1878, from the most 
northern Norwegian port, and were lost to 
the world till the early part of 9th mo. 1879, 
when they arrived safely, with their object 
accomplished, in Japan. They were received 
with rejoicings and signal honor by the Japs, 
and the cable sent a winged message over the 
world announcing their success and their 
safety. 

Since then we have awaited with anxiety a 
faller account of their perilous journey, which 
now reaches us through French sources, by 
way of correspondence, from Japan. The 
two vessels—the Vega and the Lena—were 
both steamers well provided with all necessi- 
ties for an Arctic voyage of discovery ; and 
they left the lines of northern civilization in 
the early part of 8th mo., hoping to get through 
before the close of the shortsummer. Success 
attended them through the Strait of Yugor, 
south of Nova Zembla, and they found even 
the Sea of Kara, so much dreaded by navi- 
gators, quite free from ice. Having passed 
safely through this, they steered’ north-east 
toward the dangerous land of Taimur and the 
North Cape. Here they were arrested for 
some four days by the ice, when they resumed 
their journey, and reached the northernmost 
point of Asia on the 19th of 8th mo. 

The Vega ran along the coast and found 
but little ice, and cast anchor at the mouth of 
Lena River on the 26th of the same month. 
To the north they discovered the islands of 
New Siberia, but could not explore them be- 
cause of the mass of ice surrounding their 
shores. The broad mouth of the River Kolwya 
was found open and free, and they hastened 
across it in their anxiety to make their way 
to the East. But their difficulties soon com- 
menced ; the ice began to grow rapidly, and on 
the 28th of 9th mo. they were imprisoned, near 
a settlement, in 67 deg. north latitude, and 177 
west longitude. They wintered on the ice 
about a mile from the shore, and soon made 
friends with the natives, of whom they found 
scattered in numerous villages about four 
thousand. The héalth and spirits of the en- 
tire crew were good, not having a single case 
of scurvy. During the shortest day the sun 
was only three hours above the horizon, and 


| 


it is that, which will reign and conquer in the |only its upper limb was visible. 


end; and thence will be the safety of us all,— 


The scientists of the expedition employed 


to follow our Captain in suffering and tribu-|their time in making very interesting obser- 
lation, having an eye to the recompense of|vations, but we prefer to follow those who 
the reward. For that which can talk and not|investigated the queer people found there. 
walk, and can profess and not suffer, is not|Their main occupation is to fish, and hunt the 
the heir, nor must be respected as the heir: |seal, the polar bear, and the reindeer. They 
for all respect shown to that birth, puffeth it! were extremely kind toward the explorers, 
up; buat the true birth is low in heart.—|and supplied them with the flesh of the latter. 


Stephen Crisp. 


They are called the Tchuckthis; and Nor- 
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denskjold finds a great resemblance between 
them and the Greenlanders in their customs. 
They have no longing for coined money, un- 
less it be perforated so that they can use it as 
an ornament. A cake of soap is more valua- 
ble in their eyes than many rubles, which is 
something to their credit. They prefer a 
metal button to a coin, but they are eager for 
needles, knives, and all sorts of tools, as well 
as cotton and woolen skirts of bright colors. 

They are born traders, and are always on 
the watch with their furs to obtain their 
luxuries by means of them—a handsome leaf 
of tobacco will secure from them a first-class 
beaver skin. Even the women like tobacco, 
and in default of the genuine weed will smoke 
all sorts of substitutes, and they chew in the 
bargain. Salt they discard, sugar they like, 
and coffee with plenty of sugar in it, but their 
peculiar passion is tea. Both sexes dress in 
skins and muchalike, and on grand ceremonies 
they wear caps adorned with glass ornaments. 
In their tents or cabins they cast off most of 
their clothing, and keep warm by means of 
fire. This is partly to display their ear orna- 
ments and the painting of face and body. The 
women are nearly all tattooed. ‘The naviga- 
tor affected to find among them many of the 
customs of primitive North American Indians. 

At Cape North were found tho ruins of a 
former people whom the present natives say 
they drove away. . Various excavations pro- 
duced foreign stones, bones of whales, and 
beams of wood that evidently came from 
trees of North America. These subterraneous 
abodes were connected by long passages like 
the cabins of the Indians of Norton Bay, 
showing that even in these extreme northern 
regions there has been much emigration. 

From the summit of a hill four hundred 
feet high he enjoyed a grand view of the polar 
sea, interrupted by immense bergs of tower- 
ing and dangerous ice lying along the coast. 
When the spring at last came game was quite 
abundant, and large quantities of birds were 
caught. But they were obliged to remain 
till midsummer locked in the ice—counting 
294 days—before they were liberated, on the 
20th of 7th mo. Soon after this they passed 
Cape East and came around into Behring’s 
Strait, thus actually effecting their object, 
namely, the north-east passage to tho Pacific 
Ocean. The Vega stopped several times at 
the islands along the coast, making interest- 
ing and valuable observations, and finally ar- 
rived at Yokohama in Japan on the 2d of 9th. 
mo., after a prosperous voyage, in which they 
did not lose one of the crew. The Vega is 
the first vessel that has performed this feat, 
and Nordenskjold thinks that with a little 
more experience the navigation of the north- 
ern seas through this passage can be made in 
a single season. 


A Living Faith—This I have observed, that 
all notional faith, wherein is not the living 
virtue, the enemy will let the soul alone with ; 
but his war is desperately against faith in the 
true power, against faith in the light of life. 
Ob, how many sore and sharp assaults doth 
he make against the faith which receives its 
virtue from God, and causeth the soul to live to 
God.—I. Penington. 


oscil bial: 
God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 
And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here. 
— Bryant. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Doctrine of the Atonement. 

The Friends’ Intelligencer, of 10th mo. 25th, 
1879, (a weekly paper published in Philadel- 
phia), contains an essay under the above cap- 
tion, giving the views of one who is therein 
spoken of as “a prominent Friend,” in which 
sentiments are put forth that are so obviously 
incompatible with the docrines of the Holy 
Scriptures on this important subject, that it 
seems but proper to call attention to them. 
The writer, after giving the definition of the 
word “ Atonement” as stated by Webster to be 


the vicarious atonement of His (God’s) Son 
was arranged * * * to satisfy His anger or 
His justice, I do not believe for the following 
reasons: I find no warrant for it in any say. 
ings of Jesus,” &c. “TI also think that the 
required suffering of the innocent to relieve 
the guilty of their iniquity, or to save them 
from the penalty of their sin, would in man 
be the essence of injustice, and cannot be lesg 
in God, if it were possible for Him to require 
i? 

The expression “vicarious atonement,” ag 
used above, is understood to mean, the sub- 


‘reconciliation after enmity or controversy,”| stitution of Christ for man in suffering the 
and also one taken from the Cyclopedia of|punishment due to the latter for his sins, 
Religious Knowledge, says: ‘1 believe the! Recurring to the language of our Saviour that 
term or word Atonement occurs but once in| He came “to give his life a ransom for many,” 
the New Testament, Rom. v. 11, and nowhere|and that his “blood is shed for many for the 
in the sayings of Jesus do we find anything| remission of sins,” there seems no escape from 
that can be either literally or reasonably taken | the conclusion that He did substitute himself 
to mean atonement in the sense implied by} for the human race by assuming the penalty 
the Mosaic law.” justly incurred by them, and paid the price of 
Alexander Cruden, in his Concordance of|their ransom, by laying down his life and shed- 
the Scriptures, thus defines atonement. First,|ding his blood for the remission of their sins, 
as reconciliation or appeasing anger, and cites| That this mode of delivering a fallen race 
Romans v. 11 in support of it. Second, as| from the fruits of their own transgression was 
“Ransom,” and gives Job xxxiii. 24, as an|‘‘arranged” by the merciful Father and his 
example of the latter sense. Adopting, then,| beloved Son, is clearly shown by the words 
the two expressions of reconciliation and|of Jesus which are subjoined, “Iam the good 
ransom as synonymes of the ideas this word|Shepherd: the good Shepherd giveth his life 
atonement is intended to convey by the writers|for the sheep. I lay down my life for the 
of the Holy Scriptures, we shall find in the|sheep. Therefore doth my Father love me, 
recorded sayings of the Lord Jesus the same| because I lay down my life, that I might take 
or equivalent terms, viz: “The Son of man|it again. No man taketh it from me; but I 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minis-|lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
ter, and to give his life a ransom for many.” |\it down, and I have power to take it again. 
Matt. xx. 28. “This is my blood of the new/This commandment have I received of my 
testament, which is shed for many for the re-| Father.” John 10th chap. 
mission of sins.” Matt. xxvi. 28. That the end and intent of thus layingdown 
The sense in which the word Atonement is| his life for men, was to save or redeem them 
used in the Mosaic law is evidently paralleljand give them a new life, is proved by the 
with that implied by the above quoted lan-|expressions in the same chapter, “ My sheep 
guage of Christ, viz., ransom or reconciliation| hear my voice, &c., and I give unto them 
by the offering of the blood or life of one for) eternal life.” ‘“ By me, if any man enter. in, 
the remission of the sins of another; as will| he shall be saved,” &c. Also, “if ye believe 
be proved by reference to Leviticus 16th and) ect that [am He ye shall die in your sins, 
17th chapters. The former describes the cere-| John viii. 24. 
monies by which the High Priest made the| That the sufferings and death of Christ 
annual atonement or expiation for the sins of| were considered necessary by him for the re- 
the whole nation of Israel. It was directed|demption of man, is proved by the following 
to take a bullock as a “sin-offering” for him-|sayings of his, viz: “As Moses lifted up the 
self, and a goat as a ‘‘sin-offering” for the|serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
people. ‘And Aaron shall offer bis bullock|Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever be- 
of the sin-offering, which is for himself, and|lieveth in Him should not perish but have 
make an atonement for himself, and his house.”| eternal life.” John iii. 14. “And I, if I be 
* * * “ And he shall take of the blood of the|lifted up from the earth, will draw all mea 
bullock and sprinkle it with his finger upon|unto me.” (This He said signifying what 


the mercy seat,” &c. Likewise the goat was 
to be sacrificed and its blood sprinkled upon 
the mercy seat, as ‘‘an atonement for the holy 
place, because of the uncleanness of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and becauso of their transgres- 
sions in all their sins.” Then follows the 
ritual for the “scape-goat.” ‘And Aaron 
shall lay both his hands upon the head of the 
live goat, and confess over him all the iniqui- 
ties of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat, and sball send him 


death He should die.) John xii. 32. “And 
He began to teach them that the Son of man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected of 
the elders and the chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise again.” 
Mark viii. 31. “He prayed that if it were 
possible the hour might pass from Him.” 
Mark xiv. 35. “Father, save me from this 
hour; but for this cause came I unto this 
hour.” John xii. 27. “But how shall the 
Scripture be fulfilled that thus it must be?” 
Matt. xxvi. 54. “The cup which my Father 


away by the hand of a fit man into the wilder-| hath given me shall I not drink it.” John xviii. 


ness: And the goat shall bear upon him all 
their iniquities,’ &. The 17th chapter of 
Leviticus, 11th verse, thus speaks of the blood: 
“ For the life of the flesh is in the blood, and 
I have given it to you upon the altar, to make 
an atonement for your souls; for it is the 
blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.” 

The article in question furtheravers : “That 





11. “Then said He unto them, Oh fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken! Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things and to enter into his 
glory.” Luke xxiv. 25, * * “And he said 
unto them, These are the words that I spake 
unto you while I was yet with you; that all 
things must be fulfilled which were written 





in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the Psalms, concerning me.” ‘ Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day; and 
that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all nations.” 
Luke xxiv. 44, 46, 47. 
(To be conclcded.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Kindness. 


[We have received a letter from a corre- 
spondent, too timid we suppose to sign his or 
her name, which says: “ Kindness is a subject 
that has been deeply impressed on my mind 
for some time,” and expresses the desire that 
something in reference to it might appear in 
the columns of “The Friend.” The letter 
encloses some thoughts on this subject, which 
are appended. 

One of the first effects which ought to be 
(and we hope has been) produced by such a 
concern as has rested on our correspondent, 
is to stimulate to the observance of the Golden 
Rule of doing unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us. The practice of this 
tends to develop the same disposition in 
others. 

If the name and residence of our corre- 
spondent bad been published, it might have 
awakened the inquiry of those of our readers 
residing in that locality, as to what occasion 
they had given for this concern, by any want 
of kindness and sympathy towards others. 
As it is, we can only trust, that in every neigh- 
borhood where these lines may come, a desire 
may be awakened to profit by the instraction 
contained in such passages of Scripture as 
these—‘ Bear ye one another’s burthens, and 
80 fulfil the law of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Love one another 
with a pure heart, fervently,” “ Be kindly 
affectioned one to another, with brotherly 
love,” “Add to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness,” &c.—Ep.] 


“ Ought we not to watch daily and hourly 
that every act and word is tinctured with 
kindness. Oh yes, be kind and affectionate to 
one another, it soothes and quiets the spirit. 
Kind words and acts should be used freely : 
give freely to the needy. There are many 
in need of this sweet fruit. Yes, I have known 
some almost starved for the sweet taste of a 


kind act or word from their fellow beings, 


almost ready to sink beneath the load of grief 
and discouragement, when a few kind acts or 
sympathizing words would have lifted up 
their down-cast souls, and given strength to 
mind and body ; and instead of weeping there 
would have been joy. 

We all ought to be kind and affectionate to 
one another, especially to the poor and needy, 
and the sick and feeble, who all have sirong 
claims on those that have health or wealth. 
The sick have many a pain and ill to bear, 
that others know not of, and if those about 
them show any unkindness in word or act, it 
goes to the heart like a two-edged sword, and 
instead of giving nourishment and strength, 
it is bitter grief for them to feed upon, which 
often causes increased weakness and suffer- 
ing. How careful we ought. to be that all our 
words and actions should be seasoned with 
the loving Spirit of our Saviour ; for if we lack 
in this great duty, we may find in the day of 
judgment, that the same measure which we 
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Business Reputation.—People often make a| Deception most Pernicious.—‘“ The false no- 
great mistake at the very outset of business|tion, that they may be the children of God, 
life. Ambitious to secure a speedy fortune,|while in a state of disobedience to his holy 
they offer a poor article to secure a large|commandments; and disciples of Jesus, though 
profit. They dilute and sham—they depend |they revolt from his cross; and members of 
upon show and false appearance for speedy |his true church, which is without spot or 
success; they peril reputation instead of try-|wrinkle, notwithstanding their lives are full 
ing to place it upon a firm foundation. The|of spots and wrinkles; is, of all other decep- 
successful men are not to be found among/|tions upon themselves, the most perpicious to 
this class. It is the solid, straight-forward |their eternal condition. For they are at peace 
man that gains the leadership. Reputation |in sin, and under a security in their trans- 
should be the first object. This gained, and|gression. Their vain hope silences their con- 
the road to fortune is easy. victions, and overlays all tender motions to 

Look around for the best houses—the men |repentance ; so that their mistake about their 
who have achieved the greatest success in|duty to God, is as mischievous as their re- 
business—and you will find them to be those |bellion against Him. 
whose reputation for making or selling a good| Thus they walk on precipices, and flatter 
article, has been impressed upon buyers. The|themselves, till the grave swallows them up, 
best make of gloves, the silk less likely to|and the judgment of the great God breaks the 
cut, the print known to stand in color, the|lethargy, and undeceives their poor wretched 
spool cotton whose reputation for strength, |souls with the anguish of the wicked, as the 
smoothness of finish, and length, is fixed in|reward of their work.”—Wo Cross, No Crown. 
the world’s confidence. These are the goods|’ _ Sd ee 
that lead in every market. Ribbons known| _ Sidney Smith says: “I went, for the first 
to be a yard or two short in the piece, or|time in my life, some years ago, to stay at a 
spools warranted 200 yards, which run but|Very grand and beautiful palace in the coun- 
50, are the goods which buyers shun, and the|*Ty, where the grounds are said to be laid out 
makers of such have a short run, like the with consummate taste. For the first two 
counterfeits they seek to impose upon the|°F three days I was perfectly enchanted ; it 
people. seemed something so much better than naturo 

that I really began to wish the earth bad been 

“A gentleman died some time since, at his |!aid out according to the latest principles of im- 
residence in one of the up-town fashionable | Provement. In three days’ time I was tired. 
streets, in New York, leaving $11,000,000. A thistle, a nettle, a heap of dead bushes, any- 
He was a member of the Presbyterian Church, | thing that wore the appearance of accident 
in excellent standing; a good husband and and want of attention, was quite a relicf. I 
father, and a thriving citizen. On his death-|¥sed to escape from the made grounds, and 
bed, lingering long, he suffered great agony walk upon an adjacent goose common, where 
of mind, and gave continual expression to his the cart ruts, gravel pits, humps, irregulari- 
remorse at what his conscience told him had|ties, coarse, ungentlemanlike grass, and all 
been an ill-spent life! ‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, the varieties produced by neglect, were more 
as his weeping friends and relations gathered |gttifying than the monotony of beauties the 
about his bed, ‘Oh! if I could only live my result of design, and crowded into unnatural 
years over again. Oh! if I could only be|Confines. 


spared for a few years, I would give all the! prpotesome Advice.—At an entertainment 
wealth I have amassed in a life-time. It is 2! recently given by the Mikado to the Imperial 


life devoted to money-getting that I regret./Qourt of Japan, His Majesty addressed his 
It is this which weighs me down, and makes | puests in the following language: “1 have 
me despair of the life hereafter.’ : ‘You have | heard from several sources that for some time 
never reproved my avaricious spirit, he said |past the ministers of the State have adopted a 
to the minister. ‘ You call it a wise economy ||yxurious style of living, and that some of 
and forethought, but my riches have been | them have built themselves splendid mansions. 
only a snare for my soul! I would give all/Sach conduct tends to make the government 
I possess to have a hope for my poor soul !’| onpopular. The empire is now at peace, 

and we are exerting ourselves both at home 


In this state of mind, refusing to be consoled, ' 

this poor rich man bewailed a life devoted to ‘and abroad; but expenses are very great, and 

the mere acquisition of riches. Many came|the people are grieved at our revenue not 

; being equal to our expenditure. If the minis- 

uselessness of such an existence as the wealthy |tors live in a 

man had spent, adding house to house, dollar |tho people will be estranged; therefore you 
, , , will do well to pause and consider, and be 

knew him to be a professing Christian and a! ; 

good man, as the world goes, but the terror| cnnitvonsatigllgtiniinge 

and remorse of his death-bed administered a) When sabres are rusty, and spades bright ; 

would have given all his wealth for a single | When — steps of the temples are worn by the feet of 

hope of Heaven.’’—Gospel Reaper. be agen 


away from his bedside impressed with the 
state of luxury, the hearts of 
to dollar, until he became a millionaire. All| 
\more frugal in the future.” 
lesson not to be dismissed from memory. He | When prisons are empty, and granaries full ; 
And the court-yards of the tribunals are covered with 


grass ; 
I never expect to get to heaven till all that | When physicians go on foot, and bakers on horseback, 


is in me dies, that cannot bear the Lord’s 
chastising hand, without a murmar, or even 
an unsubjected rising motion of heart con- 
trary to a full renunciation of my own will 
and entire submission to his. Therefore may 
his hand not spare, nor his eye pity, till all 
that is in me bows, and remains wholly bowed, 


The empire is well governed. 
Chinese Proverb. 


Excellent and indispensable as morality of 
life is, it is only as we come to pass from a 
state of nature to a state of grace, and our 
souls experience the renewings of the Holy 
Ghost, that our conduct amongst men will re- 


have meted out to others, will be measured|to endure with perfect patience, his whole|/dound to the glory of God, and be viewed 


unto us.”’ 


good pleasure concerning me.—J. Scott. 


with acceptance in his pure and holy sight. 
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The past few weeks have been a memora 
ble time to many of our readers who reside 
in or near this city, from the number of valua- 
ble Friends who have been recently removed 
from works to rewards; some after a brief 
period of illness, and some almost in a moment. 

Such occurrences are calculated to awaken 
serious thoughtfulness in survivors, and we 
believe it is designed that they should have 
that effect, and should preach to us the same 
warning language that our blessed Saviour 
proclaimed to his disciples when personally 
on earth— Be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” 

But in addition to this first and most im- 
portant lesson, as to our spiritual interests 
and the preparation for admittance into that 
Holy City where nothing that is impure can 
ever enter, we have felt that there was in- 
struction to be drawn in reference to our out- 
ward affairs. It would be time well spent 
for many of us, to reflect calmly and seriously 
on what we should feel it was wise to do, if 
we were assured that a very few days would 
terminate our earthly existence. There might 
occur to us services of love for others, to 
whom our minds had been drawn by the Spirit 
of our Saviour, which we would much regret 
should be unpreformed, but which we had post- 
poned to a futureday. We might remember 
letters of sympathy, of friendship, or of ad- 
vice, which we had resolved to send to dis- 
tant friends, but which had not yet been writ- 
ten. We might recall unsettled business trans- 
actions, of the details of which no one else 
knew, which would involve others in much 
perplexity or even loss, if our knowledge or 
skill could not be used in their completion. 
We might bring to mind trust accounts un- 
balanced, or not having those regular and ac 
curate entries of moneys received and ex- 
pended, which would enable an intelligent 
stranger to determine their exact situation, 
and thus protect from loss our own families 
on the one hand, or those for whom we were 
acting as trustees on the other. We might 
feel that we had expanded our business so far 
beyond the limits of our capital, and that it 
was 80 widely diffused, or of such a delicate 
or uncertain nature, that financial ruin would 
almost inevitably follow the withdrawal from 
it of our personal energy and effort. We 
might remember that we had delayed from 
time to time the preparation of such docu- 
ments as would clearly define the disposition 
we desired to make of the property we had 
been entrusted with. 

If, on a sober review of our situation, we 
find anything that has real claims upon our 
attention, which has been neglected, or re- 
ecived an insufficient share of time and effort, 
let us heed the lesson we have received, and 
diligently strive to do our work in due season, 
never postponing till another day that which 
ought to be done in the present. 


A letter from a valued Friend in Ohio, ac- 
companying the account of Anne Sears, which 
is published in this issue of our paper, con- 
tains the following instructive remarks: 

“She was indeed a bright example of Chris- 
tian patience and resignation, giving evidence 
that she had attained an establishment on the 
sure foundation, which proved sufficient to 
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animate and sustain her through long years 
of varied trial and affliction ; and we have no 
doubt was prepared at the appointed time to 
enter a mansion of endless rest and peace. 

“ How cheering and animating are such ex- 
amples to the weary traveller Zionward !” 


We have received the Sixth Annual Report 
of the Seamen’s and Landsmen’s Aid Society. 
The Library for Mariners at Front and Union 
streets, which it keeps open, is much resorted 
to by sailors as a place to read, write and re- 
ceive letters. They are supplied with station- 
ery free of charge. The society has estab- 
lished two Homes for Sailors, where they can 
be boarded without incurring the temptations 
to intemperance and vice to which they are 
often exposed in the usual boarding-houses. 

Donations of money, tracts and papers, are 
solicited. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep States.—Five of the regular annual appro- 
priation bills have been reported to the House of Re- 
presentatives, of which only one, the Pensions bill, has 
become a law. The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions decided to frame a general deficiency bill. The 
amounts asked by the different departments for defi- 
ciencies, aggregate $5,779,536. The House Committee 
on Education and Labor agreed to report in favor of 
the resolution for the enforcement of the eight hour 
law. 

Governor Cornell, of New York, has signed a bill 
allowing women to vote for school officers. 

The lowa House of Representatives, by a vote of 78 
to 21, adopted a resolution submitting to the people a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors in the State. 

During last month 5839 immigrants arrived at New 
York. For the twelve months ending on the 31st ult., 
142,453, against 82,125 the preceding year. 

The ice-gatherers on the Penobscot river, in and 
around Bangor, expect to harvest about 85,000 tons of 
ice; which is said to be in good condition and of fine 
quality. 

Nashville, Tenn., was visited by a tornado last week, 
causing damage to buildings to the amount of $100,000. 
Several persons are reported to have been killed. 

More than half a million dollars have been collected 


in the United States and Canada, for the relief of the} 


suffering in Ireland. 

A fire occurred in Chicaco on the night of the 14th, 
causing a loss of $475,000. The City Hall building, in 
Albany, N. Y., a marble structure, was destroyed by 
fire the last week. Estimated loss $100,000. 

The intensely cold weather in British Columbia has 
been so fatal to stock, that unless there is a speedy 
change to milder weather, it is expected the colony will 
be dependent on Oregon and California for meat, for 
three years to come. 

The unemployed working men of San Francisco, num- 
bering thousands, have been meeting on the Sand Lots, 
and have sent delegations to the railroad and other cor- 
porations, demanding that they discharge the Chinese 
workmen, and employ poor whites. 

The engineers employed by Lesseps in surveying the 
route of the proposed canal across the Isthmus of Darien, 
have unanimously reported in favor of a level canal, 
and estimate the cost at $168,600,000. He will issue a 
circular inviting American subscriptions for half the 
amount needed. The work is to occupy eight years. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia for the week 
ending at noon on the 14th, was 321. Of this number 
182 were adults and 139 children. The principal causes 
of death were : apoplexy, 6; congestion of the lungs, 8; 
consumption, 50 ; convulsions, 14 ; diseases of the heart, 
13 ; scarlet fever, 6; typhoid fever, 9; inflammation of 
the lungs, 29; old age, 14. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, 105§; do. 5’s, 1033; 
4}’s, registered, 107}; do. coupon, 109; 4’s, 1907, 106%. 

Cotton, firm. Sales of middlings at 13} a 13} ets. 
per. lb. for uplands and New Orleans, 

Petroleam.—Crude, 7} cts. in barrels, and refined, 
7} cts. for export, and 8 a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is less active, but prices unchanged, Minnesota 
extra, $6.50 a $7 ; western, #7 a $7.50; patent and other 
high grades, $7.50 a $8.50. Rye flour, $4.874 a $5. 
Corn meal, #3.12} per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is a fraction higher: Penna. red, 


$1.47; southern amber, $1.48 a $1.49. Rye, 99 cts, 
Corn, mixed, 56 cts., and yellow, 57 a 574 cts., and 
white, 60 cts. Oats, mixed, 45 a 46 cts., white, 47 a 49 
cts. per bushel. 

Seeds.—Clover, 7 a 8} cts. per pound ; timothy, $3.25 
a $3.374, and flaxseed, $1.65 per bushel. 

Hay and straw. Average price during the week: 
Prime timothy, 95 cts. a $1.10 per 100 pounds ; mixed, 
85 a 95 cts.; straw, $1.05 a $1.25 per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull this week, and prices slightly 
lower, 2790 head arrived and sold at 5} a 6} cts. per 
Ib. as to quality. 

Sheep, 9000 head sold at the different yards at 4a 
6} cts. per lb., and lambs at 5 a 7 cts. 

Hogs were dull and easier—5000 head sold at 6ha 
7} cts. per pound. 

Cows, $20 to $40 per head. 

Foreicn.—It is stated that the trustees of savings 
banks in Great Britain hold one-tenth of the national 
debt. An analysis of this debt gives its net amount at 
£735,848,495. Of this debt over £20,000,000 are due to 
post-office depositors. 

The revenue derived from the liquor traffic, in 1879, 
was over thirty-two millions of pounds. This is about 
a million less than 1878, and there has been a steady 
annual decrease since 1876. 

The Liverpool Courier says: “The importation of 
American live cattle this winter has been on a reduced 
scale, partly owing to the lower prices here, and partly 
because of the great mortality attending the transit. 

The distress in Ireland continues severe in many 
places, yet there is reason to believe the whole aspect 
of the country is improved. In order to guard againat 
a famine next year, there have been purchased £10,000 
worth of potatoes for distribution there. 

The food imported into France in 1879, was of the 
value of $360,722,000, and food and raw materials ex- 
ported $250,840,000. 

Japan.—A portion of the American attachés of the 
Japan Post-office are about to return home, their term 
of service having expired. The post-office stands pre 
eminent in its working, but this it is thought is owing 
to the devoted and extraordinary endeavors of the 
American employés. The cholera is said to have been 
completely subdued. The final report of the National 
Sanitary Board shows that there were 168,000 cases, 
and 101,000 deaths, 

Brazil.—The total length of the Dom Pedro IT. Rail- 
road, which is now the second in importance in the 
country, is 365 miles. The road was commenced by an 
incorporated company, but in 1865 the Government 
bought it of the stockholders, and it is now run as a 
branch of the imperial service. On the invested capital 
of rather more than $40,000,000, the Government real- 
izes an average income of 5} per cent. yearly. 


CORRECTION.—On page 174, third column, line 
21, for “notions,” read “ motions.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Friends who may feel drawn to apply for the posi- 

tions of Superintendent and Matron of this Institution, 
are requested to communicate with either of the under- 
signed — 

William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 

John S. Comfort, Falsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. ' 

Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 

Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hawt, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 

Diep, on the 10th of Ist mo. 1880, at his residence 
in Woodbury, N. J., Georce M. Grover, in the 
eightieth year of his age, a much esteemed member of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend was 
for more than forty years afilicted with a spinal affee- 
tion, causing great sufferings, which he bore with 
patience and Christian resignation. Although seldom 
able to attend meeting, yet being firm in the faith once 
delivered to the saints, he manifested a lively interest 
in the welfare of our beloved Society, and often mourn 
over the many departures from its principles and tes- 
timonies. Though the call was sudden, there is go 
ground to believe that he stood with his loins gird 
and his lamp burning, waiting for the Bridegroom of 
souls, and has now entered into that rest prepared for 
the people of God. 





